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BLACK CHERRIES 
By Grace Stone CoaTEs 


The black-cherry tree that stood beyond the kitchen 
door was mother’s. At first, at the very earliest, I 
thought the tree was mother. I thought it was mother- 
being-a-tree. Later I thought it was a mother-tree. It 
looked like a mother-tree. But my sister Teresa ex- 
plained to me that it was mother’s tree because she liked 
its sweet black cherries. She could not eat the sour pie- 
cherries we gobbled so greedily. It was her tree. 

Mother liked all trees, except the two palm-like stran- 
gers that stood outside the pantry window. She loved 
trees, and the black-cherry best of all. Only by her per- 
mission could we break one splayed white blossom. For 
her we snapped bare winter twigs with smooth dark bark. 
For her we dug ‘‘gum,’’ well bedded with ants and Kan- 
sas dust. There was a curious thing about our gifts of 
amber sap. Although I often stood at her side, for the 
vicarious rapture of seeing a bit of shiny ‘‘gum”’ slip 
between her lips, I could never catch the exact moment 
when she tasted the treasure. Always the fire needed at- 
tention, or a pail must be emptied. Once when I had 
brought her an unusually ample lump, I turned back at 
the door to reclaim a morsel for myself. She said it was 
all gone. I was puzzled. I was so puzzled I asked to 
look in her mouth. I thought there must be a small piece, 
somewhere, that she didn’t know she hadn’t swallowed. 
She acted bothered. She said part of the gum had had 
bark on it, and she hadn’t eaten that. After I had gone 
outdoors I wondered for a long time how she could swal- 
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low a sticky thing so quickly. It was for mother that we 
guarded the black fruit. 

Because of something that happened, once, as I gath- 
ered her an offering, the tree stands forever in the dis- 
quieting twilight which haunts unhappy dreams — the 
shadow that prevents any dream from being happy. 

It was the edge of evening, in the slow, long summer 
half-light. I was alone, peering into the branches of 
the tree, picking a cherry here and there. The season 
was almost over; little fruit was left. I held the cherries 
by their stems as I gathered them, making a tight bou- 
quet. As I thought of mother taking them, I could feel 
her smooth fingers flatten against mine, transferring 
them deftly to preserve their careful shape. Some of the 
cherries slipped from their pits and smeared my fingers. 
These I ate. When I had pulled down a branch I would 
catch a twig in my teeth to hold it. The leaves brushed 
my face. The bark was pungent in my nostrils and on 
my tongue. I pretended I was part of the tree. 

While I was looking into the tree’s deepening black- 
ness, mother came from the house with Teresa at her 
side. She held Teresa’s hand, and that was queer; Te- 
resa didn’t like to be touched. I went toward them offer- 
ing mother my cherries. She pushed my hand away 
as if I were not there, and said, ‘‘Not now! Not now!’’ 
Her face was white in the dusk. I looked at her and she 
said again, still as if I were not there, ‘‘I couldn’t taste 
them. They would sicken me. Come, we are going for 
a walk.’’ 

She took my free hand, and still holding Teresa’s, 
started across the yard. Suddenly she dropped our 
hands and turned back to the house, saying, ‘‘Stay 
there!’’ over her shoulder as she went. We waited. I 
rubbed the cherries up and down against my cheek. I 
knew that wasn’t nice, but I did it anyway. I liked the 
way they felt. I thought if doing it stayed in my mind 
and bothered me, I would rinse the cherries off at the 
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pump before I offered them to mother again. They felt 
like glass. I could smell them and make them smell like 
blossoms, and I could smell them and make them smell 
like bark. I told Teresa the ways I could smell them and 
she said, ‘‘I hate you.’’ 

It grew darker while mother was in the house. She 
came out of the kitchen door, walking fast. As she 
stepped from the low platform to the path, my oldest 
sister, Augusta, came running after her crying, ‘‘Don’t 
go! Don’t go!’’ 

Without turning her head, or stopping, mother said, 
‘“‘Go back,’’ but Augusta ran around in front of her, 
crouched down and caught mother around the knees. She 
kept saying, ‘‘Please, please, please don’t leave me.’’ I 
wondered why Augusta didn’t go with us. 

Mother didn’t move. She looked straight ahead and 
said, ‘‘Go back.’’ I saw the buttons on the back of Au- 
gusta’s dress, and her bent head, and the way her braids 
jerked every time her shoulders-shook. Augusta was 
old. She was more than ten. She didn’t speak or cry 
on her way back toward the house, but her shoulders 
went up and down. 

Mother came toward us and took our hands. She al- 
most ran. Mother never took short cuts or climbed 
fences. She always went on paths. But this time we 
went straight through the orchard without going by the 
road. We went through deep grass, past sunflowers in 
the corner where sand burrs grew, to the fence. It was 
a board fence. I hurried to get through first, because I 
wanted to see how mother went through a fence where 
there wasn’t any gate. I got caught between two tight 
boards, and when I could look again the others were 
through. Past the fence we were in a plowed field. We 
went so fast I had to take little running steps to keep up. 
My fingers ached from holding the cherry stems. It was 
strange to be walking fast and not talking. I wondered 
why Augusta didn’t want us to go, and why she didn’t 
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come with us. I asked. I knew it was naughty to ask, 
but I did it anyway. Mother’s voice sounded far away. 
She said Augusta had to study her lessons, and for me 
not to talk. 

We walked a long time. I was tired. All at once mo- 
ther turned around, and leaving us both, began to run 
toward the house. It was like the horrible queerness of 
a dream to see her running over the plowed ground in the 
darkness. Teresa took my hand and we began to run, too. 
We caught up with mother on the other side of the 
fence. I wondered again whether she went between the 
boards or climbed over them. As we came out of the or- 
chard she looked over her shoulder and said, ‘‘Stay 
back,’’ just as she had before; only this time she said it 
to Teresa. 

Teresa said we must go to the granary to get some eggs 
she had forgotten. It took her a long time to look for 
them, and then she didn’t find any. 

When we came to the house there was a light in the 
kitchen. Father was sitting at the table by my brother, 
teaching him square root. I knew it was square root be- 
cause Carl was crying onto his slate. Mother went 
through the kitchen with a wash basin in her hand, and 
a towel. She went into Augusta’s room. When she came 
out I asked her if Augusta had a headache, and she said, 
“Yes. Keep out of her room.”’ 

Father and Carl had a worse and worse time. Father 
said, ‘‘I can make you see it with a strap.’’ He said 
that whenever he taught Carl. Mother did something 
that seemed strange, as all the rest of the evening had 
been. I had never known her to help Carl, before, when 
father was teaching him. She said in a clear voice that 
sounded loud, ‘‘Carl, put up your books. Wash your face 
and go to bed.’’ Carl looked at her with his mouth a 
little open. She said again, ‘‘Put away your books.’’ 
His eyes were round, and he tiptoed when he crossed the 
room. 
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After he had gone, mother walked toward the porch 
door. A strap hung beside it, high up on a nail. The 
strap was long and had holes in one end. Mother took 
the strap down, and rolled it in her hands as she walked 
toward the stove. She was saying, ‘‘You shall never 
touch a child again, yours or mine, as long as I live in 
this house.’’ Then she lifted the stove lid and put the 
strap on the coals. 

I wondered why she said yours or mine. 

She walked to the table where father sat. He did not 
look up. I could hear the air being still around her be- 
fore she spoke. A small sharp singing began, that I 
could always hear when I listened hard, especially when 
I listened to something that hadn’t happened yet. Moth- 
er said, ‘‘I will not live in a house where children are 
abused.”’ 

She turned and saw me. I had been sitting by the win- 
dow, almost hidden by the curtain, and she had forgotten 
me. She told me sharply to go to bed, and added that I 
should have gone without telling, when Teresa did. I 
had laid the cherries on the window sill. They lay there 
in the morning when I got up, tumbled on their heads. I 
didn’t eat them. 

The next day I played alone all day. I knew things I 
had not known the day before. There were things I 
learned, and things I knew without learning. Things I 
learned were like pictures to paste in a scrap book. 
Things I knew were like pages to paste pictures on. I 
had learned that Augusta and Carl were not like Teresa 
and me. They were different from us in the same way 
things we bought were different from things we raised in 
the garden. What I knew was this: learning about any- 
thing that puzzled me, only made a lot of other things to 
wonder about. Why were Carl and Augusta different? 
Why did they cry when they studied? Why did father 
teach them, when mother always taught us? And why 
had the entire evening been so queer? 
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The questions came, and burrowed, and lay still, and 
wriggled again, always with the tickling brush of cherry 
leaves against my face, the scent and tang of cherry bark, 
and forbidden red-black smoothness rubbed across my 
cheek; always with the choking mystery of twilight, and 
the strangeness of plowed ground under hurrying feet. 





NOCTURNE IN SEPIA 


By Trp OLson 


This hour is satin. Draw it round you 
Prayerfully. Wear it while you may. 

Let it soothe a heart too quickly 
Bruised by the sackcloth garb of day. 


Pity that hands as frail as pollen 
Should have grown in toil so rough 
They dare not fill their ache with twilight, 
Fearing to rend its filmy stuff. 


Be not afraid. It is your hour, 
Wistful and reticent like you. 

Grief has no sorcery to ravel 
Its gossamer of dusk and dew. 


Dip your fingers in it. Gather 
Its cool fragrance to your cheek. 

If your eyes are tired, close them, 
And do not speak. 


Silence will blow, like dead leaves, over you. 
Silence, like snow, will heap you high. 
Who knows? Time, returning 
To claim his gift, may pass you by. 








WORLD-GATE 


By CLARENCE SUNDERMEYER 


I 


‘‘Vernie! You fellows get down here, now! D’ya hear 
me?’’ 

Vernie started sharply awake from a heavy drowse, 
and fixed wide, startled eyes upon the ceiling. It was 
The Old Man’s voice at the foot of the stairs this time, 
and it sounded menacing. ‘‘Yuh, all right.’’ Mechani- 
cally he dug his shoulders into the bed and began to twist 
his body back and forth, making the springs rattle as 
though he were already getting up. 

‘*Well, don’t let me hafta call you again, now. Your 
ma has called you three times already this morning. It’s 
too bad you fellows can’t get around here when you’re 
called . . .’’ The Old Man’s voice died to a mumble as 
the stairway door closed with a bang. 

Vernie listened until he heard the back screen-door 
slam and his father’s feet leave the porch; then he 
reached over and punched his younger brother. ‘‘Floyd, 
e’mon, we gotta get up! The Old Man’s sore as a wet 
hen this morning.’’ 

They crawled slowly out of bed, donned socks, shirts, 
overalls, and shoes in sleepy silence, and clumped heavily 
down the steep stairs. Breakfast was on the stove and 
cooking, but their mother was outside. Her voice was 
raised in her morning chores: ‘‘Chi-ick! Chi-ick! Chi- 
ick! Come chick! Come chick! Come chick!’’ Ethel, 
their sister, was not around. Probably she was not up 
yet. 

They each took a wide-brimmed straw hat from the 
row of nails in the shanty back of the kitchen and went 
towards the barn. The sun, this early July morning, 
was already high at five o’clock and was beginning to feel 
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agreeably warm in the morning chill. A heavy dew glint- 
ed in the scanty grass in the yard. 

The Old Man had got the cattle and horses up from 
the pasture and was now herding them into the barn. 
‘*Hi, there! Hi! Hi!’’ There were short, rasping barks 
from Gyp, their dog, as with lolling tongue and quick 
feet he swung at the tails of the stragglers. 

From the savage note in his father’s voice as he urged 
the dog upon the last of the cattle entering the stable, 
and the silence he maintained when they appeared in 
the barn, Vernie knew that The Old Man was particularly 
out of sorts this morning. But that was not unusual; 
The Old Man was often like that. He had a violent 
temper, which frequently got the best of him. He was 
held in deep respect by the neighbor boys, who came over 
when work was slack or during the evenings for a game 
of horseshoes or a pony race. They regarded the puny 
figure of Beveridge Bly with genuine awe. They looked 
upon his scant, sandy tinged hair and his short red mus- 
tache as the outward manifestations of seething fires 
within; even his littleness entered as no indifferent cause 
for their awe, as inspiring wonderment how such a small 
man could possibly contain so great a temper. 

Vernie went to the granary and got corn and oats for 
the eager horses stamping and nickering impatiently 
back of the mangers. They reached forward for the feed 
even before he could get it into their feed boxes. While 
they hastily crunched and rattled the ears of corn about 
in the boxes, blowing the oats back with loud snorts, he 
mounted into the loft and threw down hay, which he dis- 
tributed among the mangers. Then he went around be- 
hind the horses, curried them, and began harnessing the 
three teams they would use for corn plowing. 

Floyd and The Old Man were milking. The Old Man 
was having trouble with the cow he was milking, a young 
heifer that had been fresh for the first time about a 
month before. Vernie could hear him admonishing her 
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and now and then the rattle of the milk pail handle and 
the scrape of feet as the timid young animal suddenly 
shifted position and The Old Man was forced to rescue 
the pail to save the milk from being spilled. ‘‘So, there! 
So!’’ Finally there was a sound of heavy blows and 
Vernie could hear the heifer breathing loudly and wheez- 
ingly. The Old Man was beating her with the milk-stool. 

The Old Man was on a rampage for sure this morning. 
By nature he was a silent man, and when his temper was 
up he was even morose. For the past day or so he had 
been even more sullen than usual; ever since, in fact 
Vernie now recalled, he had told the boys they could not 
go to the two-day celebration of the Fourth that was be- 
ing held at the lake over on the west outskirts of Wislow,. 
the little town which their farm bordered on the east. 
It was probably because he sensed the violent bitterness, 
felt rather than spoken, with which the boys opposed 
working when everyone else was at the celebration. It 
would not have been quite so bad had the celebration not 
been practically at their very dooryard. The road lead- 
ing by their gate and on up into town had been crowded 
yesterday morning and forenoon with more fortunate 
neighbors going to the first day’s celebration; and to- 
day, the Fourth, there would be even more of them. 

‘‘We’ve got to finish crossing that corn,’’ The Old 
Man had said. ‘‘ Everybody else is over their corn three 
times, and here we’re not over ours twice yet. I’m not 
going to have weeds take my corn just because Wislow’s 
happened to take a notion to celebrate this year. We’ve 
got a good day and a half’s work yet, an’ we’re goin’ to 
do it!’’ 

There had been nothing else to do but follow The Old 
Man to the field on the morning of the third. Of course, 
their corn was pretty weedy. A lot of it was on low 
ground and a week and a half of rainy weather had put 
them way behind everyone else whose land was higher 
and dried faster. But still two more days, or even one 
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day, would not have made such a lot of difference. That 
was The Old Man’s way; he was just as hot-headed and 
stubborn as any man ever could be. That was what one 
got by being raised in Missouri. 

Vernie thought disgustedly of the bum time he had had 
the night before. They had remained in the field until 
after seven and had then had to do all the chores, eat 
supper, and get cleaned up. Then, late, and tired from 
the long day’s work, he and Floyd had gone over to the 
lake to get their first taste of the celebration. By the 
time he had been there an hour he had become so sleepy 
he could scarcely keep awake long enough to get home 
again; and he had felt too dull to crack a smile during the 
whole evening. And today, even if they did get over all 
the corn by noon, the afternoon would be half gone before 
they could get to town, and then they would have to come 
back in the evening and do chores. And the last of the 
horse races would be held that forenoon. 

As Vernie finished harnessing the horses and came out 
of the barn he met The Old Man on his way to the hog- 
house with a basket of corn slung across his hip. His 
face was dark, and he threw over his shoulder as he 
passed: ‘‘If you want to get off this afternoon you’d 
better get a move on! Anyone that’s too lazy to get up 
in the morning needs a vacation awfully, anyway.’’ 

The Old Man never talked like that to Floyd, Vernie 
thought as he turned out of the barn the horses they 
would not use that day. The Old Man seemed to have it 
in for him; he had always seemed to have. Whenever 
there was any bawling out to be done, he always got it, 
not Floyd, even if Floyd was as much, or more, to blame. 
He and The Old Man just couldn’t seem to be able to get 
along. Perhaps it was because Floyd and The Old Man 
were so much alike and he so unlike The Old Man. He 
surveyed his big wrists and long legs. He looked more 
like his mother; he knew that. 

The ill feeling between him and The Old Man had been 
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increasing more and more the past few months. The Old 
Man seemed to take a special pleasure in taking his spite 
out on him and the stock. It had been just a week ago, at 
noon, while they were coming in for dinner, that things 
between them had almost broken up for good. They had 
just got over the corn the first time that forenoon, and 
while they were watering their horses he and Floyd had 
asked The Old Man if they might have the afternoon off 
to go over to the river two miles east, fishing. The Old 
Man had got pretty sore about it and had lit into him 
something fierce. 

‘*You fellows are too lazy to earn your salt. What 
have I raised you for anyway, just to go fishing and run- 
ning around over the country? Look at that big manure 
pile over there. When do you think that’ll ever get 
hauled out?’’ He was talking now to him; Floyd had 
taken his horses to the barn. ‘‘If you don’t like the way 
I run this farm, any time you get ready to pull out, why 
all right!’’ 

As he said this he was turning with his team away 
from the tank, when one of the horses stumbled and 
stepped on his foot. The Old Man’s face, already pale 
with anger, hatl become chalk-like. He stooped, picked 
up a neckyoke, and struck the horse across the head with 
it. With a sound like that of the pulling of a cork from 
a large jug the horse dropped to the ground. By the 
time he and Floyd had removed the harness from the 
animal, got it to its feet, and led it, trembling, into the 
barn, The Old Man had disappeared, and he did not 
show up again until chore time that evening. Then he 
was silent, as usual. 

The last of the horses to leave the barn after Vernie 
turned them out was a little black and white mare. When 
she was through the door she turned about and whinnied; 
then advancing she thrust her nose forward and began 
to nudge him about the chest and shoulders. This was 
Queen, his own horse, which, with an old buggy and a 
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set of harness, he had bought the winter before with the 
money from two calves and a hog he had raised. He 
patted her neck for a while and then closed the barn 
door and went to breakfast. 

Breakfast was a hasty affair, usually silent. His 
mother, a tall, big-boned woman, with a large face and a 
self-contained look, which was most evident when she 
smiled, was baking pancakes. These appeared, and as 
promptly disappeared, in large quantities. Ethel, now 
up, was waiting on the table, and The Old Man and 
Floyd were eating. 

A change had come over Ethel recently. Between 
Floyd’s age and his own, she used to be the veriest of 
sports in their games about the farm, but all that was 
changed now. There had come over her a mysterious 
something that thoroughly baffled him. She wasn’t like 
she used to be; she was more quiet, more...more... 
well, and she was growing, too. It was odd, but Ethel 
was beginning to look like a woman. She and their 
mother, too, had suddenly become quite chummy, and 
they had mysterious conversations which were abruptly 
suspended when he entered the house. In a vague sort 
of way he felt a little lonely and a little sad when he 
thought about these things. With The Old Man like he 
was, and Floyd several years younger, and now this big 
secret between Ethel and his mother, he was beginning to 
feel a little bit out of place, somehow. 

They got to the field before six-thirty and immediately 
turned their teams and cultivators into the long rows. 
Vernie stopped his horses, lifted the shovels from their 
hooks and dropped them to the ground, knotted the lines 
about his neck and right shoulder, and settled his feet 
into the brackets on each plow. Then he grasped the 
plow handles, clucked to his team, the horses stiffened 
into their collars, and they were off. He experienced a 
sort of exhilaration as he felt the plows bite into the soil 
under the pressure of his feet and heard the purring rip 
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as the six shovels, three on each side of the corn row, 
turned up their small furrows. Each shovel, set a little 
behind the one on the inner side, neatly covered the fur- 
row left by the one in front, so that there was only the 
one furrow left on either side of the plow. Thus most 
of the weeds were turned under and killed, except the 
larger and tougher ones, such as the cockleburrs and 
ironweeds. It was necessary to stop and pull these out 
by hand; The Old Man was very particular about that. 

He glanced back over his shoulder occasionally at the 
lengthening strip of freshly upturned, coal-black loam 
behind him; with the row of corn hills down its center 
it looked for all the world like an elongated and well- 
kept garden bed. A pleasant earthy odor came up to 
him from the soil tumbling and twisting sinuously about 
the shovels; a heavily sweetish smell came from the dew 
laden young corn plants. 

Corn plowing wasn’t such a bad job, he reflected, for 
the first hour or so, when everything was fresh. But 
after a while the freshness would go; it would get hot; 
the seat would get unbearably hard; the flies would begin 
tormenting the horses; and he would no longer be able 
to get that thrill from the feel and sound of the plows and 
the smell of things. He had often tried to regain those 
first pleasing impressions after several hours of steady 
plodding, but he had never succeeded. Why couldn’t it 
just keep going all day like it did in the morning, he 
wondered. 

The three teams were keeping almost abreast. Across 
and back, up and down, up and down, across and back 
they went, The Old Man setting a stiff pace to get the 
utmost from the horses while the morning was yet cool. 
There would be more sense to all this, Vernie thought 
as he swung his horses about the ends of the rows, if the 
rows were only longer, say two miles or so; then there 
wouldn’t be all this bother and fuss and waste of time 
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turning around, with the horses trampling down the corn 
hills. 

Why, just the week before, in town, he had been talking 
to Bill Thompson, a stock raiser from down near Lipp 
Center, about ten miles south and east of Wislow, and 
Bill had told him he had been plowing in a field half a 
mile long and had gone to sleep once when about half 
way across the field. When he woke up again he found 
himself in about the same place, only going in the op- 
posite direction: his horses had gone clean down to the 
end of the row, turned around on their own hook, and 
started back again without his knowing a single thing 
about it; and so far as he could find, he said, not a single 
hill of corn had been plowed out. That would be pretty 
soft, Vernie reflected, if all one had to do was sit there 
on the plow and go to sleep while the horses managed 
themselves. 

Well, that had sounded pretty fishy, but just the same 
Bill Thompson was a pretty good old scout. Vernie 
knew that Bill liked him because Bill had asked him two 
or three times if he didn’t want to come down and work 
for him. He already had two men, but with all his stock 
and ground he needed another man, Bill had said, and he 
would give him thirty dollars a month and board and 
washing. 

Vernie had never worked away from home; perhaps 
that was why he had never given much thought to Bill’s 
offers. Thirty dollars was a lot of money for a kid like 
him. Thirty dollars! He wouldn’t draw a cent of it 
until his month was up, and then Bill would give him a 
check, and he could draw the whole amount. And just as 
soon as he got his check his time would begin to count on 
his next month and another thirty dollars, and in a year 
he would earn . . . how much would he earn? Well, 
three times three was nine, so it would be ninety dollars 
in three months; and then two times nine was eighteen, 
so it would be a hundred and eighty dollars in six 
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months; and eight and eight was sixteen, and one and one 
was two and one to carry was three — three hundred 
and sixty dollars in one year! The first thing he would 
buy would be a Marlin repeating shot gun, and a hunting 
coat, and — 

‘‘Hey! Y’better rest them horses a while, now!’’ The 
Old Man’s voice broke into his reverie. Vernie stopped 
his horses at the end of the row and let them stand with- 
out turning them, so that the little wind could blow into 
their faces. It was always best to let them puff with 
their heads to the breeze, because they got their wind 
back sooner that way. They were puffing pretty hard; 
he hadn’t noticed. He regarded them as they stood with 
drooping heads and heaving flanks; just in front of and 
a little below the points of their hip bones their sides 
were working rapidly in and out like bellows, and he 
could plainly hear the sound of their heavy breathing 
clear back on the seat. 

Horses sure had a tough time of it on the farm, he 
thought. Nothing but work, work, work, day in and day 
out, and what did they get for it? Nothing but some feed 
so they could do some more work. In the morning they 
came running up from the pasture eager to be led into 
the barn for grain and hay; then they were tied up and 
harnessed and led out to work all day. And the next 
morning they were fooled the same way, and the next 
morning, too, and so on. Didn’t horses have sense at all? 
If he was a horse he would jump over all the fences be- 
tween him and the road — fences were easy for horses, 
if they just had sense to see it! — then he would run and, 
just keep going, he didn’t know where. He could get all 
he wanted to eat on the grass along the sides of the road, 
and there were lots of creeks he could wade around in 
and get all the water he wanted to drink. 

But then he recalled the experience he had had several 
times when The Old Man had sent him down to the pas- 
ture in the morning after the horses and cattle. Just 
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lately one of the horses — Charlie, the one he was driving 
on the right hand side now — had suddenly seemed to 
become aware of the shameless trick that was being 
played on him, and, just as he got them up to a certain 
point in the pasture, Charlie would break away from the 
rest and run as hard as he could go back to the other end 
of the pasture. This had, of course, always made him 
very angry because he had to go clear back after him. 
Why was it he never felt any sympathy for Charlie’s 
rebellion then, nothing but anger? He tried to reconcile 
his two view-points, but had to give it up. 

The Old Man and Floyd were starting their teams; so 
Vernie turned his horses about and started in again. 
He didn’t get any pleasure out of hearing the plows now; 
the sound was getting rather irritating. It must be 
around eight o’clock by this time. An hour and a half 
gone, and four more hours until twelve. The three of 
them had plowed quite a strip already this morning, and 
it looked like they were really going to get over it all by 
noon. Vernie felt no elation in the possibility. The 
celebration was spoiled for him already. 

He allowed his body to sag forward between his arms 
outstretched to the plow handles, and kept his eyes fixed 
upon the corn hills passing between the plows beneath 
him. It almost seemed as though these hills of corn were 
regularly spaced upon a long endless belt that ceaselessly 
swung by below while he sat still. He began to fancy he 
could hear a faint click as each hill sailed by. His whole 
body seemed to tense and relax in rhythm with the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of each hill. Click! Click! 
Click! Click! Doubtless it was only in his mind; try 
as he would he could discern no visible or tangible motion 
in his body to justify this notion. Click! Click! Click! 
At first he found this steady rhythmical beat in his mind, 
or wherever it was, pleasing, but soon it became madden- 
ing. He tried to shake it off. He watched the soft dirt as 
it collected and clung for a while in the slightly con- 
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cave surfaces of the wheel rims, making it look as though 
his cultivator were equipped with rubber tires, and then 
dropped off in irregular chunks as its culminating 
weight became too great to enable it to stick any longer. 
But as soon as he glanced down at the corn again it be- 
gan, click! click! click! click! until his brain felt as if 
it was tumbling over and over itself inside of the brim of 
his straw hat. 

Just as it seemed that he could stand it no longer these 
floated to his ears on the light wind the faint clear sound 
of music. It sounded like a distant brass band. He 
pulled his horses to a halt and listened intently. Then 
he remembered. It was the music box on the merry-go- 
round, which must have just started up for the day. In 
a little while the celebration would be in full swing, and 
the horse races would begin. He set his teeth with a 
snap and slapped the horses with the lines. He didn’t 
speak to them because something had gone wrong with 
his throat; it felt as if it were full of cotton. 

As he had expected, cars soon began passing townward 
over the west road. As the sun climbed higher more and 
more of them went by. That car with the flag draped 
over the hood and radiator was the Matheason’s. Right 
behind it, with a flag flapping from each of the four cor- 
ners of the top, ambled the Jurgens’ dilapidated old 
Ford. Vernie fancied he saw Trick Jurgen’s face turn 
with a sympathetic grin in his direction. Well, he had 
a right to grin. The Jurgens’ were always hard up, 
even with nine children to help out — or might it be be- 
cause of the nine children, he wondered — but they could 
afford to lay off for a day or so for a celebration. And 
here was The Old Man, with a hundred and sixty acres 
and Floyd and him to help him, and he couldn’t afford 
to lay off for the Fourth; he didn’t have a car, either, 
not even an old Ford. 

The Fourth of July! He kicked viciously at a cockle- 
burr that was attempting to slide by unnoticed beneath 
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him. Over there by the lake people were riding around 
and around on the merry-go-round, with music and 
shouting and laughter all about them, and here he was 
riding on a rusty old corn plow behind a pair of skinny 
plugs that you had to set a stick by to see them move. 
Why did he always get the dirty end of things? Why 
was The Old Man so blamed ornery with him? The Old 
Man could get along with Floyd all right; why couldn’t 
he get along with him, too? 

Floyd had it better all around. For one thing, the 
folks seemed to be determined that he should go on 
through school. Floyd was going to enter high school 
in Wislow that fall. He had heard The Old Man tell 
him that he could go on to college after he finished high 
school if he made his own way. Vernie had had to quit 
school when he was in the sixth grade. He just couldn’t 
keep up in his school work because he was out so much: 
two months in the fall while he helped with corn pick- 
ing, and often a month or more in the spring during 
seeding time. Of course, he had wanted to quit then; he 
wished he hadn’t, now. It might have been the same way 
with Floyd, too, several years ago, if it hadn’t been for a 
new school superintendent, who had kept at The Old Man 
and made him keep Floyd in school. 

What little wind there had been had died down now, 
the sun was climbing higher and higher, and it was get- 
ting hotter and hotter. The dust stirred up by the plows 
and the horses’ feet hung above him like a small cloud. 
It got so thick at times that it stifled him, and he was 
forced to turn his head back over his shoulder to get 
fresh air. It was necessary to rest the horses more and 
more frequently, but they were getting gradually nearer 
and nearer the west fence and the end of the job. It was 
almost noon, and the glaring sun beat straight down. 
Tiny waves of heat shimmered and wavered across the 
rows ahead of him and rose up into his heated face from 
the ground below. The framework of the cultivator be- 
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came so hot it almost burned him when he put his bare 
hand upon it. His forehead and upper lip were loaded 
with drops of sweat in which the dust collected as it 
rose. His whole skin felt grimy and gritty; he could 
feel the fine, dry dust rise up through the open bottoms 
of his overall legs and settle on his legs and body. Drops 
of sweat began rolling down his nose and dripping off 
its end; sweat even got into his eyes, and its saltiness, 
combined with the dust, half blinded him. When he 
brushed his hand across his eyebrows to rid them of 
their accumulation of perspiration it came away all 
smeary and sticky. 

He was conscious of an acute and mighty discomfort. 
Over and over he muttered, ‘‘Almost done! Almost 
done! Almost done!’’ He sat humped over on his seat 
in a kind of stupor, feeling down in the region of his 
stomach a seething, boiling rebellion, which he with dif- 
ficulty restrained from he knew not what mad expression. 
He felt that he could easily take that cultivator and twist 
it to a shapeless mass with his bare hands. He felt that 
if at this moment a man should cross his path, and he, 
Vernie, should hit him just once, that man would for- 
ever disappear from the face of the earth, knocked into 
sheer oblivion. 

It was just at this moment that the nose-flies descended 
upon his horses. These all but invisible little torments 
attack a horse at no other place than just at the tip of 
his upper lip, one of his softest, tenderest, and most 
vulnerable points. With devilish calculation they hang 
poised for a second on rapidly vibrating wings just in 
front of their point of attack, and then, too quickly for 
the human eye to follow, they dart in, deliver a single 
thrust, and are gone. But that single thrust is sufficient 
to throw a horse into an agony of terror and pain. 

Charlie was the first to get stung, and abruptly he 
stopped dead in mid pace and began frantically rubbing 
his nose on the neck-yoke. The other horse did not stop 
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at the same time, and consequently the plow lurched and 
jolted before coming to a halt. Vernie was awakened 
from his half stupor by being almost thrown headlong 
from his seat. He looked up and saw Charlie standing 
there rubbing his nose on the neck-yoke, and suddenly 
all the pent-up feeling within him burst forth in a gust 
of rage. He grasped a heavy willow branch lying in 
front of him on the frame of the cultivator, and half ris- 
ing from his seat lunged heavily and savagely with it at 
the horse’s flank. 

Charlie instantly leaped forward into a mad gallop, 
dragging his team mate with him, while from his flank a 
thin stream of blood began to run from where the willow 
stick had struck him. This Vernie saw, and also that 
The Old Man had stopped his team and was looking back 
at him, before he regained his seat. He had now two 
things to do: stop his horses and save the corn. 

He pushed his feet into the brackets and spreading the 
plows as far apart as he could he sprawled back with all 
his weight against the lines looped about his neck and 
shoulder. He felt helpless, more helpless than he had 


- ever felt before. He felt his weight and the strength of 


his arms almost useless against the surging power that 
tugged in the lines from the plunging horses. He called 
out to the horses cajolingly, but they paid him not the 
slightest heed. The careening cultivator swung from 
side to side, and one after another, with alarming regu- 
larity, whole hills of corn were torn out by the roots. 
Finally the heavy pull began to tell upon the horses, 
and they slowed to a trot, then to a walk, and then 
stopped. Vernie got off the plow and looked back fool- 
ishly at the havoc he had wrought. He was trembling 
so violently he could barely keep his legs from sagging 
under him. Over a stretch of a hundred yards almost 
half of the corn in the row he was on had been plowed 
out. His team was exhausted. The Old Man had left his 
team standing and was now approaching. He looked 
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first back at the plowed corn and then at the horses. 
Charlie’s flank was still bleeding. Vernie stood miser- 
ably awaiting the storm. 

‘*Young man, I hope you learn some sense some day! 
Put up your plows and take them horses to the barn. 
They’re not fit for any more work this noon. Me and 
Floyd’ll finish this.’’ He turned and started back toward 
his team, then turned back again. ‘‘Don’t give them any 
water or feed till I get up there!’’ That was all, but 
Vernie knew there was a great deal left unsaid; just one 
of The Old Man’s looks was worse than a half-hour’s 
bawling out. 

He drove out of the field and up to the yard and un- 
hitched, tears of futile rage and mortification blinding 
him. He had had enough of this slaving for The Old 
Man; this ended it! He was going; yes, he was going 
that very afternoon. He’d show the old slave driver 
whether he had to stay and drudge for him and get 
nothing for it but hard words and blame! He’d show 
him that the world wasn’t so small that he had to stick 
right there on his farm all his life! Bill Thompson 
would give him a job. Anything, anything would be 
better than staying on this hateful farm a single day 
longer. He’d do just what The Old Man had said that 
day by the tank; he’d pull out! 

He put his horses in the barn, unharnessed them, threw 
a little hay in the manger, and sat down on the door sill 
to think out a plan of action. He would wait until they’d 
all gone to town; then he’d get Queen in and harness her 
and pull out. They’d be surprised when he didn’t turn 
up at chore time, and The Old Man would probably cuss 
him; then they’d miss Queen, and then they’d know he’d 
gone. He would take all his stuff with him, too. 

Perhaps in about ten years or so he’d come back and 
drive up into the yard in his big car, and get out and 
look around at everybody come out to look at him, and 
smile forgivingly. Then he’d say, ‘‘Well, Pa, how’s 
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everything? You seem to be doin’ quite well. Notice 
your corn’s pretty weedy, though. How’d you like to 
have me help you out a little?’’ 

Presently The Old Man and Floyd drove in, and while 
they got their teams into the barn and fed them, he went 
up to the house and got cleaned up. Nobody talked much 
at the dinner table except Ethel, who had been up to the 
celebration that morning. Who had won the horse races? 
She hadn’t heard. Well, what did it matter to him, any- 
way? He was leaving all this pretty soon. 

The only reason he hated leaving, he thought, was be- 
cause of his mother. She was a very undemonstrative 
woman, but he knew she was fond of him. He was her 
oldest child, and mothers always had a strange sort of 
feeling toward their first born. Besides, he took after 
her more than The Old Man, too. 

They did not take much time to eat. Everybody was 
anxious to get through and get off to the celebration. 
Even The Old Man seemed eager to get away. While 
he and Floyd were getting cleaned up Vernie went out 
and turned out the horses; then he went back to the 
house and up to his room. Floyd was already through 
dressing and was leaving. 

‘‘Say, boy, The Old Man’s sure down on you about 
that corn,’’ he offered. 

Vernie said nothing, but went over to the dresser and 
pulled out a drawer and fumbled about in it while Floyd 
was leaving. 

‘‘Goin’ up town now. Goin’ along?’’ 

‘‘Nope. Be along later, I guess.”’ 

Vernie stood by the window and watched until he saw 
Floyd and Ethel go down the path to the road and turn 
through the gate. Then he jerked down an old reed suit- 
case from a shelf behind the door and began feverishly 
throwing his good clothes into it. While he was making 
a bundle of his good shoes and extra work clothes he 
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heard the front door slam. Going to the window he saw 
The Old Man and his mother walking down the path. 

He watched until they turned up the road into town 
and out of sight; then he carried his stuff down and set 
it on the back porch. Queen was standing with the rest 
of the horses under the shade of the willows in the barn- 
yard. He got her into the barn and harnessed her, led 
her out to the buggy and hitched her up. He led her with 
the buggy to the back porch, packed his suit case and 
bundle into the back end, and went around the house to 
see if any of the folks might be returning after some- 
thing. No one was in sight; so he climbed into the buggy, 
drove out the gate, past the road leading up into town, 
and down the road leading straight south. 

A mile and a half south of town the prairie dipped in 
a long, gentle swell to a lower level. He halted Queen at 
the top of this break and looked back. He could still 
plainly see the raw metal gleam of their windmill and 
the yellow house with the big elm hiding its roof. He 
experienced an uncomfortable tightening about his waist 
line. He turned his head back abruptly and looked 
ahead. Far down the bright, straight road in front of 
him, on top of a small hill, two groves framed a square 
of blue, hazy sky. It was like an open gate leading out 
into the world beyond. 

II 


Vernie glanced up at the sun, which was rapidly in- 
clining toward the western horizon, and decided it must 
be almost quitting time. He turned his team about and 
set his plows to make one more round before driving up 
to the house. There was a great deal of difference, he 
thought, between working for The Old Man and for Bill 
Thompson. Bill had gone off the day before with a 
shipment of cattle and had sent him out alone to this field 
to plow corn. He felt flattered to think that Bill trusted 
him to put in his time alone. How much nicer it was to 
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work without The Old Man’s eye upon him constantly, 
even if it was awful lonesome sometimes out here in the 
field all by himself. 

He had felt placed upon his honor to get as much done 
as he could, and consequently he had kept at his job 
steadily. There must be at least twelve acres in the strip 
he had been over in the last two days, he thought proudly. 
Bill would be pleased with him, surely, when he returned 
tomorrow. 

When he had finished his round he polished off the 
plow shovels with an old glove from the tool box and 
drove up into the yard. The two other hired men, Chris 
and Ollie, were already at the chores. After putting up 
and feeding his team he began helping Ollie carry corn to 
the cattle in the feed yard. He preferred working with 
Ollie when he could; he had taken a dislike to Chris. 

Chris was a handsome young fellow, without a doubt, 
even if he was a little cross-eyed. He wasn’t awfully 
tall, but he was big and well built, and his heavy, coal- 
black hair was so curly he could never comb it. But 
there was something about Chris’s thick, red lips and a 
certain droop in the corners of his eyes which made 
Vernie dislike him and feel a little bit afraid of him. 
Ollie, who was about thirty-five or forty, was rather 
simple. He was tall and stoop shouldered, almost bald, 
with a vacant look in his watery gray eyes. But he was 
friendly, and Vernie liked him right away. 

When the chores were finished the three of them went 
to supper. The house was a square, bulky affair of two 
stories and painted white with no trimming. In front, 
facing the east, was a low-roofed porch, partially covered 
with vines on the south and up as far as the steps in the 
centre on the east; behind was a single story addition, a 
sort of washroom, where they cleaned up, pumping water 
from a gasping little cistern pump and using the bat- 
tered remains of what had once been a white enameled 
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washbasin. They went into the lighted kitchen where 
Treasy, Bill’s wife, had the table set for supper. 

‘* *Bout time you fellows was gettin’ in here if you 
want any supper,’’ she greeted them cheerfully. 

They sat down at the table and waited while Treasy 
poured coffee for them and then sat down at the table 
with them. She was a tall, well shaped woman, with large 
lips like Chris’s, a lot of brown hair, which she combed 
loosely, and large bold eyes. Her full, rich voice was 
almost husky. 

‘Guess Bill really won’t get back until tomorrow,’’ she 
said, looking at Chris. Vernie saw a quick look passed 
between them. Then she turned toward him, ‘‘ Well, 
how’re you comin’, Vernie? Gettin’ homesick yet?’’ 

He busied his fork with his potatoes distractedly and 
mumbled an embarrassed monosyllabic dissent. When 
he finally forced his eyes to look up he saw Chris ap- 
parently regarding him with a crooked stare of dislike. 
He looked down again, conscious of a startled shock. 
Was Chris really looking at him? He went back over 
the whole day, seeking if in some way he might have of- 
fended Chris, and then over the whole four days he had 
been here, but he could think of nothing. He had, in 
fact, kept out of his way as much as he could. 

He left the table as soon as he was through eating and 
walked back through the yard toward the barns. The 
sun had set over an hour before, and it was getting dark. 
A soft gloom shrouded the barnyard. In the back- 
ground the top of the grove loomed inky black against 
the starlit sky beyond. Part way down the western slope 
of the sky a thin new moon cast a faint radiance. The 
leaves in the tops of the cottonwoods rustled restlessly in 
the light, cool evening breeze. 

A shadow detached itself from the gloom of the barn- 
yard and approached him when he clambered over the 
gate. It was Queen. When she came up to him he placed 
an arm over her neck and patted her shoulder. He stood 
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thus for a long time, gazing up at the stars, and feeling 
a warm sense of companionship in the nearness of Queen. 
She belonged to him, she knew him, and probably she 
felt the comfort of having someone she knew near her in 
strange surroundings just as he did. It was silent out 
there in the barnyard, except for the sound of the wind 
in the trees. Occasionally the wheezing cough of a cow 
came to his ears from out of the dusk, or the sound of a 
horse’s hoof striking on a rock or branch, or the noise of 
flapping wings and a sleepy squawk of protest from the 
henhouse. He could hear the barking of a neighbor’s 
dog, the sound coming to him faint and soft and strangely 
pleasing. 

Somehow, he had never seemed to notice all these 
things before while he was at home. He probably noticed 
them now because everything about him seemed so 
strange and unfamiliar. What were the folks doing at 
home now, he wondered. He had to admit it to himself; 
he was homesick. These sounds that were so familiar, 
yet so strange, the darkness and the wind in the trees, the 
smell of the barnyard, the feeling of the nearness of 
Queen, all combined to suggest the thought of home to 
him. If only he could go back there just for tonight, he 
thought, he would be all right. The pit of his stomach 
felt as though there were a ball of lead in it. 

At last he climbed back through the gate of the barn- 
yard and walked towards the house. His eyes, grown 
accustomed now to the dark, picked out the shape of his 
buggy, drawn up in a corner of the yard, and he went 
up to it and stroked its side with his hand, deriving a 
strange sense of comfort from the contact. Here was 
something else that belonged to him, and at least, if it 
didn’t know him, he knew it. It, also, was another re- 
minder of home. 

He looked up at the dark windows of the house as he 
approached it. From the open window in the upstairs 
room where Ollie slept there came the sound of heavy 
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snoring. He was feeling too wakeful to go to bed just 
yet, so he walked around to the front of the house. He 
would sit on the front steps awhile until he felt more like 
sleeping. 

As his shoes crunched in the gravel in front of the 
steps, he heard a stir in the shadows behind the vines 
over the porch and then the sudden sharp scrape of a 
heavy shoe. He stopped, startled. Then he heard a 
woman’s quick, sharp whisper, ‘‘Who is it?’’ There 
was another movement, hurried and muffled. 

‘¢ Aw, it’s only the kid!’’ It was Chris’s voice. The 
movement was continued, less muffled now, and then there 
was the sound of feet upon the porch and he saw Chris’s 
dim form at the top of the steps. 

‘‘Whatchalookin’ for?’’ Chris demanded harshly. 

‘“Nothing.”’ 

‘‘Well, I hope y’ find it!’’ 

Vernie turned away, his mind in a whirl of confused 
impressions, and went around to the back door. He no 
longer had a desire to remain outdoors; so he entered 
the house and, without striking a light, sought his room, 
which was on the first floor, undressed in the dark, and 
crawled into bed. For a while he lay there, staring up 
into the darkness. He wondered what it all meant. Could 
that have been Treasy out there with Chris on the porch? 
A little later he was awakened from a half doze by the 
sound of heavy footsteps on the floor above. That was 
in Chris’s room. Then he heard the rattle of a shade 
and the bump of a chair from the other bedroom on the 
first floor, across the living room, where Bill and Treasy 
slept. So it was Treasy, after all.... 

Bill returned the next forenoon. He was making no- 
tations in a little notebook when they came into the kitch- 
en for dinner. He was a short, stocky man, with full red 
cheeks, dressed in a blue flannel shirt wide open at the 
neck and exposing the top of a hairy chest, and brown 
corduroy trousers stuffed into the tops of a pair of 
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manure-stained high topped shoes. Bill seemed to be 
always laughing at something or other. Vernie didn’t 
remember ever seeing him sober for over five minutes 
at atime. He looked up at Vernie when he entered and 
chuckled. 

‘“Well, boy, how goes it? Got all that field plowed 
yet?’’ He turned to Chris and Ollie. ‘‘Guess we’ll 
string a fence across that lower pasture this afternoon. 
Gonna drive over another lot of cattle from Kirkman’s 
pretty soon. We’ll use Vernie’s team, and he can help 
us.’ 

They drove out to the pasture that afternoon with 
Vernie’s team hitched to a single box wagon loaded with 
split posts sharpened at one end. After they had de- 
termined the position of the first post its sharpened end 
was set on the ground, and, while Ollie held it steady, 
Bill and Chris, standing on the wagon, drove it down with 
a pair of heavy sledges. It was Vernie’s job to go out 
ahead to see that the posts were kept in line. 

When they had got almost half way across the pasture 
Vernie came up and stood watching them get ready to 
drive another post. Bill and Chris, standing upon the 
wagon, spat upon their hands, grasped their sledges, and 
poised them over their shoulders. Ollie was standing on 
the ground, facing the wagon, both hands grasping the 
sharpened post to be driven to hold it steady. At this 
moment Ollie glanced up at Chris, who was raising his 
sledge ready to deliver the first smashing blow on the 
top of the post, and all at once a swift look of alarm 
spread over his face. 

‘‘Jest a minute, Chris!’’ His voice was sharp and 
hoarse, almost a whisper. Chris suspended the down- 
ward sweep of his sledge enquiringly. ‘‘Are you agoin’ 
to hit where you’re a-lookin’?”’ 

‘‘Yer damn right I am,’’ said Chris. 

The frightened look in Ollie’s face deepened, his hands 
dropped away from the post and it toppled over to the 
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ground as he leaped hurriedly backward. ‘‘The hell you 
are!’’ he ejaculated. 

‘‘Well, what the devil— ’’ began Bill, looking down 
at Ollie in a puzzled manner; then, as his eyes met 
Chris’s astonished gaze, he dropped his sledge, scram- 
bled over the side of the wagon, and solemnly lay down 
on the ground. Suddenly his whole body became con- 
vulsed; his outstretched fingers grubbed in the stubby 
pasture grass, and his legs and back writhed as though 
he were in the greatest agony. Then he became vocal. 
‘‘Haw! Haw! Haw! Ho! Ho! Ho!’’ It was so loud 
that the horses became startled and Ollie had to run to 
their heads and hold them. 

It was gradually dawning upon Chris’s mind that he 
was the cause of all this, and why. A deep red flush 
crept over his face and forehead and down his neck. As 
Bill sat up and began wiping his eyes with a large blue 
and white handkerchief Chris jumped down from the 
wagon and started towards Ollie with clenched fists. 

‘‘Here! Here! None of that!’’ Bill managed to say. 
‘Tt ain’t Ollie’s fault. Watcha wanta go and get mad 
for, anyway, Chris? Can’tcha take a little joke?’’ 

Chris turned back, muttering, and Bill obviously re- 
strained himself from another outburst only with the 
greatest effort. At last he prevailed upon Ollie to hold 
the post again, but Ollie resolutely kept his eyes lowered 
all the while the rest of the posts were driven, and at 
the sound of every other blow, which was Chris’s, he 
ducked his head involuntarily. Chris was unappeasable 
in spite of Bill’s oft repeated remonstrances. ‘‘I’ll fix 
him for that!’’ Vernie heard him mutter more than once 
while the rest of the fence was strung. He felt that he 
wouldn’t be in Ollie’s shoes for a great deal. Chris 
acted as if he were going to be real ugly about it... . 

Two days afterward, early in the morning, Bill took 
Chris with him and started over to Kirkman’s. They 
were going to drive back the lot of cattle Bill had bought, 
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and would be gone a day and a half. Vernie was to help 
Ollie construct another feed rack in the feed yard. They 
worked all forenoon, carrying posts and boards and dig- 
ging post holes, wading about in the muck of the cattle 
yard until their shoes had worn hard little paths in the 
mud and walking wasn’t so difficult. 

In the afternoon it got hotter. It wasn’t like working 
out in the field where one got the full benefit of any 
breeze that blew. Up here in the yard the wind was cut 
off by the grove and the barns and sheds, and the heat 
of the sun became almost unbearable. They sweated 
until the perspiration ran off their faces in little streams, 
and the back of Ollie’s shirt looked as if someone had 
thrown a pail of water on it. He was glad it was Ollie 
he had to work with and not Chris. Chris seemed to dis- 
like him more every day. He wondered if it was because 
he had disturbed him that night on the front porch or 
whether it was because Treasy seemed to like him. He 
had noticed that every time Treasy spoke to him or 
smiled at him at the table Chris stared at him with that 
crooked look of his. 

While he held boards and carried nails Ollie wielded 
saw and hammer. Ollie seemed to be perfectly at home 
handling tools. A look of the deepest content sat upon 
his face as they labored on. He didn’t appear to mind 
the heat a bit. It was interesting to watch him spit out a 
mouthful of tobacco juice, bend his head, and shoving his 
wad of tobacco over into a corner of his cheek with his 
tongue and closing one eye, squint along a board to see 
if it was straight, or to see him drive a ten-penny nail 
clear in with three dexterous blows of his hammer. 

They finished the feed rack by five o’clock and immedi- 
ately began choring. It took a little longer this evening 
because, in spite of his best efforts, Vernie could not do 
all Chris’s work, so the extra load fell upon Ollie’s 
shoulders. Ollie did not complain, though; he was a 
good old scout, for sure. Poor Ollie! Vernie shuddered 
when he thought of what might happen to Ollie if he 
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aroused Chris’s ire again. Chris hadn’t forgotten his 
grievance against Ollie. 

Treasy was uncommonly bright and cheerful at the 
supper table that evening. She talked and laughed while 
Ollie sat dumbly and Vernie could only smile. Her cheeks 
were a little flushed and her blue eyes sparkled in the 
lamp glow when she laughed. She really was a hand- 
some woman, Vernie thought, and he felt unaccountably 
drawn towards her in spite of a feeling of backwardness 
he had. It was too bad that Bill didn’t notice things a 
little more; but Bill, when he was home, was always 
either laughing at something or else figuring in his little 
notebook. 

After supper Ollie clumped off up the stairs to bed and 
Vernie wandered out into the dark in the yards. Feeling 
sure he would disturb no one this time he walked around 
and sat down on the top of the front steps. It was a 
little more moonlight tonight and the evening wind was 
delightfully cool. The crickets in the weeds along the 
road in front of the house kept up a hundred different 
notes, from the lowest rasp to the highest trill, all in- 
extricably mingled together until it became one throb- 
bing chorus of the night. Always, in the evening, that 
ball of lead seemed to be back in the pit of his stomach, 
and every evening it was heavier. There was something 
about the night and its sounds that made him feel terri- 
bly alone and out of place. He wished that he didn’t no- 
tice these things so much here; he never had while he 
was at home. 

There was a light sound behind him and someone came 
on to the porch through the front door. In a moment 
Treasy was sitting beside him. He did not move, but 
continued to stare straight in front of him. Her pre- 
sence out there with him startled him, and he felt his 
breath quiver strangely. For a little while she didn’t 
say anything, and he sensed that she was looking upward 
and outward at the stars with him. Then she spoke, and 
her rich voice was low and warm. 
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‘*Lonesome, Vernie?’’ 

He didn’t reply, but suddenly looked downward and 
began kicking his heel against the step beneath him. She 
was silent again for a little while, and he felt her eyes 
upon him through the dark. Then her voice came again. 

‘‘Kiver gone with girls much, Vernie?”’ 

‘*Aw, not very much.’’ He began kicking the step 
again. Her low laugh was sympathetic, and a little 
teasing. 

‘‘Never been kissed, I betcha.’’ 

He felt his face get suddenly red, and he was thankful 
for the darkness. He lied desperately. 

‘‘Sure have!’’ 

She laughed again and laid a hand upon his shoulder. 
He felt her hand and forefinger slide over to his back 
and slowly trace down the crease in his shirt between 
his shoulder blades. Not moving a muscle he sat rigid. 

‘“‘Good Heavens!’’ Her tone was light and bantering 
now. ‘‘Ain’tcha got any feeling?’’ 

He turned his head and smiled sheepishly, but before 
he could say anything the telephone rang. Br-r-r-r-r! 
Br-r-r! Br-r-r-r! A long and a short and a long: that 
was Thompsons’ ring. Treasy jumped to her feet. ‘‘I 
bet that’s Bill!’’ she exclaimed eagerly as she ran into 
the house. 

He hastily rose and almost ran out to the barns. For 
a half hour he wandered about in the darkness, his mind 
confusedly going over and over what had happened. 
Then he went in to his room. He saw a light through the 
partly open door across the living room as he entered. 
They always left all the doors and windows open on these 
hot nights. Treasy was probably getting ready for bed. 

Vernie undressed in the dark and crawled between the 
cool sheets of his bed. He strained his ears, but could 
catch no sound of movement in the house. Through his 
window came the whispering sigh of the wind in the grove 
and the ever-beating chorus of the crickets. The dark- 
ness lay over him like a blanket, soft and almost tangi- 
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ble. He stretched his arms beneath his head and closed 
his eyes. Presently he opened them. There was a light 
in the next room. Turning his head a little he looked out 
through his door into the dining room. He saw Treasy, 
bare-armed, in a long, low-necked white-:gown, slowly 
approaching his door. He turned his head back, closed 
his eyes again and began breathing deeply as though 
asleep, and listened tensely. She hesitated in the door 
a moment, and then stepped softly toward him. She 
stopped beside his bed and stood looking down upon 
him. He felt himself begin to tremble. He heard a 
rustle as she bent over him. A faint sweet fragrance 
filled his nostrils. He was no longer trembling; he felt 
his body stiffened and tense. There was another rustle, 
and cool finger tips brushed over his cheek and forehead. 
He heard a whisper, ‘‘I wonder if he’s ever shaved.’’ 
There was a sigh, and she was gone. Without changing 
his position, after what seemed hours he went to sleep... 

The day after Bill and Chris returned with the cattle 
was Sunday. Early in the morning Bill took Treasy over 
to her sister’s place, three miles away, where she was to 
spend the day. Vernie was sitting on the front porch 
when they left. As they drove out of the yard Treasy 
turned and waved to him gaily. ‘‘Be a good boy, now!”’ 
she called back to him laughingly; then they were out 
of sight behind the grove. 

The place seemed empty and silent after they had gone. 
With nothing to do he walked aimlessly about the build- 
ings. Sunday was a dreary day on the farm. Every- 
thing seemed to be languid and uninteresting and to take 
on an air of indifference to life. The chickens lay about 
the yard in their dust patches, moving only with a sort 
of half rolling motion to throw a spurt of dust over 
themselves; the hogs half buried themselves in their 
mud wallows or lay sleeping in the shade of a fence; the 
work horses, looking strangely naked without their har- 
ness, stood in close packed groups in the shade of the 
grove, stamping and switching their tails at the flies; 
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the cattle lay about in the feed yard with eyes closed, 
chewing their cuds with an odd circular motion of their 
lower jaws; even the very air was still and sultry. It 
made that lead ball come back into his stomach. If he 
were at home they would be having a ball game today, or 
would be over at the lake fishing or swimming. 

Chris and Ollie hung about the door of the horse barn. 
They seemed to be waiting for Bill’s return. At about 
eleven o’clock Bill came back and the three of them dis- 
appeared into the barn. At eleven-thirty Bill went up 
to the house and after a little called for dinner. Vernie 
noticed that Ollie didn’t wash before sitting down at the 
table and that Bill’s cheeks were even redder than usual. 
Chris maintained a dour silence while they ate the cold 
lunch Bill had set out. As soon as thy were through 
eating the three of them went out to the barn again, 
leaving the dirty dishes standing on the table. 

For an hour or so Vernie lay in the shade of the vines 
on the front porch watching the great white flat-bottomed 
clouds floating lazily southward. Icebergs must look 
like that, he thought, after the sun had melted down their 
more jagged outlines. They must be going very fast 
although they did not appear to be. If they were only 
going in the opposite direction, and he could climb up on 
one of them and ride, in a little while he would be home. 
That lead ball was very heavy this time. 

In an attempt to shake off his mood he got up and be- 
gan to whistle. He walked around the house and out into 
the barn yard. As he was passing the granary door he 
heard loud voices. He stopped and looked in. Bill was 
half sitting, half lying upon the top of a feedbox, an 
almost empty quart bottle clutched in his hand. Another 
quart bottle, empty, lay upon the floor near the door. A 
strong smell of whisky hung in the air. Chris and Ollie 
were standing unsteadily, facing each other. Chris had 
his shoulders hunched belligerently and was plainly 
threatening Ollie, who stood with his hands at his sides 
looking at him stupidly. 
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‘*C’mon in, Vernie,’’ Bill said, gesturing grandly with 
the whisky bottle. ‘‘Gonna have a fight. Wanna see a 
good fight? Sock him, Ollie!’’ 

Chris dropped his right shoulder and drew his clenched 
fist back. ‘‘I’ll show you how ya c’n make fun of me,’’ 
he growled. ‘‘My eyes are funny to you, are they? Well 
then, take that!’’ 

Ollie never even lifted his hands to try to defend him- 
self, but took the blow full in the face and toppled over. 
He sprawled about on the floor and then stood up again, 
blood streaming from his nose. Chris knocked him down 
again, and again Ollie got up. Chris swung both fists, 
catching him on both sides of the head, and then de- 
livered another blow straight from the shoulder. Ollie 
was much longer getting up this time, but he tried hard, 
and at last managed it. 

As Chris stepped up to the tottering and battered 
figure Vernie laid an expostulating hand on his arm. He 
felt terribly sick, and his voice shook. ‘‘Don’t hit him 
again! Can’tcha see he’s too drunk to fight?’’ For an- 
swer Chris swept his arm around and struck him across 
the face with the back of his hand, cutting his lip and 
knocking him over against Bill, who grunted protest- 
ingly. Bill was almost in a stupor now. Chris leaped 
upon Ollie, bearing him to the floor, and began raining 
blows upon his upturned face, which Ollie feebly tried 
to avoid by rolling his head from side to side. A heavy 
groan shuddered out from between his bleeding lips. 
Vernie caught a glimpse of his swollen, puffy face all 
covered with blood, and the one watery eye that was 
not swollen shut looking beseechingly out of a maze of 
bruises. 

With a sob Vernie turned and leapt out the door. He 
did not have to stop and think of what he was going to 
do; he knew that without thinking. He ran to the barn- 
yard, got Queen into the barn, harnessed her and hitched 
her to his buggy; then he ran to his room, flung all his 
clothes together in a heap, grasped it under one arm and, 
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still running, went out and dumped his load into the 
buggy. He leapt up to the seat, grasped the lines, and 
whipped Queen to a run out the gate and up the road; 
northward. He would leave that accursed place forever. 

The sun was getting low when he began to climb that 
last swell in the prairie which would give him a glimpse 
of home. As he reached the summit and saw the old 
familiar yellow house with the elm in front of it and the 
gleaming windmill, a heavy something seemed to drop 
away from him. Perhaps it was that ball of lead that 
had been in the pit of his stomach. Treasy, Bill, Chris, 
and Ollie were only dream figures; right ahead of him 
was home and The Old Man and reality. He turned 
about for a last look over the road he had come. Far 
down its whitened, glistening length, where two groves 
stood on the top of a little hill, there was a bit of sky 
framed between them like a gateway leading back to 
what he had just left so precipitately. 

A little while later he drove up into the home yard. 
He caught a glimpse of a face at the window — Ethel’s 
—and then his mother’s face appeared. How quiet she 
always looked when she smiled! And there coming 
around the barn with a basket of corn slung over his hip 
was The Old Man. Vernie jumped hurriedly from the 
buggy and turned his back to the approaching figure 
while he fumbled at one of Queen’s tugs. He must not 
show his face just then, because he felt himself grinning 
foolishly, happily, idiotically. 

‘So I see you come back,’’ was what The Old Man 
said. 

‘‘Yes, pa, I come back,’’ Vernie replied. 
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